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XLVI. Jahrg. 


How Do You Play In Church? 


Fancy a person reading a message to an 
audience without either betraying or convey- 
ing any intelligence of what is read. Imagine 
such a person enunciating poorly, swallowing 
syllables, skipping words, tearing apart sen- 
tences by pausing where there are no punctua- 
tion marks, and not pausing where there are. 
And then also picture to yourself the effect of 
all this upon the audience: first, the strained 
effort to get sense from the reading; then, the 
disappointment, the shifting and shuffling, the 
disgust, not to say the resentment at being so 
inconsiderately treated. Many church organ- 
ists, even some possessed of more than ordi- 
nary ability, are guilty of such public reading 
and speaking in the idiom of music. Why this 
senseless organ-playing at all? Why this kind 
of playing particularly at a church service? 
Let these two questions point the way for a 
little investigation and reflection which it is 
hoped will prove beneficial either in a correc- 
tive or preventive way, as the case may be. 

The organ is an exacting instrument in many 
ways; for one thing, it will not be played on 
indifferently—not with impunity. The organ 
is merciless in its exposures,and not even the 
virtuoso organist has any margin in his favor 
by which to presume on the connivance of the 
queen of instruments when he takes his play- 
ing lightly. However, let this not be misun- 
derstood. An organist may not have a for- 
midable finger technique to boast of, he may 
not be a master of registration, he may not 
feel at home with the intricate apparatus of 
a large modern organ, and yet, with a fair 
ability to manipulate the keys and stops of a 
fair-sized pipe organ, he may satisfy. But he 
will never satisfy if his playing lacks precision 
and clearness. Precision and clearness are 
requisites for good playing on any desirable 
instrument for that matter; but for good or- 
gan-playing, due to the nature of the instru- 
ment, these qualities are so necessary that even 
a slight shortcoming in them becomes notice- 
able at once. Precision and clearness are the 
very touchstones for the intelligibility of or- 
gan-playing; and intelligibility is the prime 
test by which an organist must stand or fall 





as a performer who has or ought to have a 
message to deliver. 

There must be precision in what is called 
the organ touch, in the manner of depressing 
and releasing the keys, so as to avoid all chop- 
piness, or uncalled for staccato effects, on the 
one hand and a blurred legato on the other. 
There must be precision especially in the play- 
ing of unbroken chords so as to achieve a 
strictly simultaneous sounding of all the parts 
inclusive of the pedal bass—a nicety, by the 
way, for which so many organists, notably 
those with strongly pianistic antecedents, have 
altogether too little ear. Every organist, even 
the best, has reason to listen closely and crit- 
ically to his chord-playing. Really good legato 
chord-playing is a rarer thing than is general- 
ly supposed; and the reason is to be found in 
the fact that, while many organists are keen 
to avoid choppiness, they are not scrupulously 
exact in playing all the parts of an unbroken 
chord at the same moment. For want of pre- 
cision in this particular, organ-playing will 
miss one of its greatest charms—the stimulat- 
ing crispness and freshness we so much ad- 
mire in the playing of a careful and finished 
performer. 

Again, there must be precision in registra- 
tion so that, for example, a change in dynam- 
ics or tone-quality, meant to be begun, let us 
say, on the first beat of a particular measure, 
be not delayed until the second or third beat 
nor anticipated in the preceding measure, as 
is so often and so jarringly done, in utter dis- 
regard of the expressional needs of that meas- 
ure. Precision in registration is of the utmost 
importance for playing well-shaded accom- 
paniments, such as match the dynamic changes 
in the singing with exactness. Would that or- 
ganists generally gave more thought to a pre- 
cise registrating of their accompaniments! Of 
what use are the finest nuances that a choir 
may produce, of what use is all the painstak- 
ing labor expended upon them at rehearsals, 
if the organist at the church service, by his in- 
judicious selection and ill-timed drawing of 
stops, is sure to jolt the very life-breath out 
of the choir’s expression ? 

And what about precision in tempo and 
rhythm? This question brings up the subject 
of clearness in organ-playing. 
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Clearness here means the definite expression 
of musical thought and implies order, form, 
and sequence. Hence an organist must have 
a regard for tempo, rhythm, and musical form 
and development, otherwise his playing will 
degenerate into a mechanical concatenation 
or jumble of chords. Such playing, of course, 
is barren of idea and meaningless for the list- 
ener and deserves to be taken for what it real- 
ly is—a serious reflection on the musicianship 
of the player. Probably no class of musicians 
are so prone to be remiss in the matter of tem- 
po, rhythm, and phrasing as organists ; this ap- 
plies both to their playing from copy and es- 
pecially to their improvisation. There is so 
much of this idea-less, slovenly improvisation 
to be heard in our churches, that one feels the 
inclination from time to time to make a mu- 
sical pilgrimage just to get relief and listen 
to what may be called a rara avis among 
church organists, i.e., one who improvises in 
strict time and in good rhythm, one who 
really speaks the language of music and speaks 
it clearly by improvising in well-formed and 
well-pointed musical sentences that convey 
sense. The organist at a Catholic Service 
needs to know how to improvise; but let him 
take this task seriously and express himself 
intelligibly, having a regard not only for har- 
mony but also for melody, for good melodic 
invention, and periodic form. Improvisation, 
properly so-called, is extemporaneous musical 
speech. But the rummaging among chords 
that is so often served up as improvisation at 
church services, is not intelligible musical 
speech, but only infant’s babble. 

Having seen to what extent poor crgan- 
playing is chargeable to a lack of precision 
and clearness, we are ready for the second part 
of our inquiry, towit: why is this inferior, 
careless, thoughtless kind of playing perpetrat- 
ed particularly at church service? 

We know, of course, that much of such or- 
gan-playing is traceable not to any particular 
psychology, but to the deplorable technical 
limitations of the executants. But how many 
church organists of fair ability, how many of 
them having a more than ordinary proficiency 
on the organ are not guilty of such playing in 
church! And the wonder—no, the shame and 
pity of it all is that such listless, inartistic play- 
ing seems not to carry its own reproach to 
them when done in church, whereas they cer- 
tainly would be loathe to be guilty of such a 
thing at any public occasion other than a Cath- 
olic church service. Why is this? For whom 
do such organists play in church? Surely not 
for God. No true Christian, with the ability 









to do better, would consciously offer God an 
inferior gift. But do such organists have in 
mind to play even for the people who attend 
the church service? If so, it is certainly on 
the assumption that the faithful are not listen- 
ing even in a remotely critical capacity. Is 
such an assumption warranted? Is perchance 
one’s critical hearing faculty in any way be- 
numbed or anaesthetized by the atmosphere 
of the house of God? A Catholic church au- 
dience, it is true, is not supposed to follow the 
music of the service in the same detached, 
concentrated and critical attitude that it may 
take at a concert performance. But is it not 
the height of folly to conclude therefrom that 
a church audience, once it takes a reverent at- 
titude, is for the time being bereft of its in- 
nate sense and instinct for the truly beautiful 
in music and for all that this implies? Is not 
this sense of the truly beautiful, even of the 
beautiful in its highest form, sharpened, sul- 
limated as it were, the nearer one draws to 
God in piety and devotion? And must not 
one’s repugnance for what offends this sense 
of the beautiful grow in proportion? There 
can be no other alternative for justly rating 
the organ-playing done at a Catholic church 
service: the playing either helps or hinders 
devotion and so stands justified or condemned 
before God and His Church and justified or 
condemned also before the silent tribunal of 
the spiritual and aesthetic sense of the faith- 
ful. Careless, crude, blatant, soulless, inartis- 
tic organ-playing tires, disgusts, jars; surely, 
it need not do more to be a hindrance to de- 
votion. And the faithful who suffer from it, 
in their hearts condemn it; and in that same 
silent way they also condemn the one responsi- 
ble for such playing in church, condemn him 
(or her) as much as, nay, even more than 
people condemn one who publicly insults their 
intelligence by careless, inarticulate, unintelli- 
gible speech. Let no organist with any artistic 
pride, not to speak of any higher, spiritual 
sensibilities he may have, underrate the capaci- 
ty of a fair part of almost every church audi- 
ence to sense correctly the quality of his play- 
ing at divine service. How quickly, for ex- 
ample, the people notice the difference between 
an indifferent and a clear, crisp, clean-cut 
hymn accompaniment! How lethargic they re- 
main towards the former, and how quickly 
they react to the latter! And even though an 
organist be certain that the people at a church 
service are one and all so utterly devoid of 
culture that good music would apparently be 
wasted on them, should that induce him to 
lower the standard of his art in his church 
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work? Should the prospect of recognition and 
appreciation, by the people be his only incentive 
and inspiration for giving of the best there 
is in him to the fulfillment of his duties as a 
Catholic church organist? Does he really set 
so purely extrinsic a value on his art that he 
can find no stimulus, no joy for himself and 
no reward for his good work in the conscious- 
ness of his own artistic soul? Could there be 
a juster retribution in such a case than to be 
denied the recognition one seeks from others 
for a thing one has so shamefully debased in 
one’s own estimation? -In the words of the old 
Roman satirist Persius let us ask every plaudit- 
hungry church organist: “Scire tuum nihil est 
nisi, te scire hoc, sciat alter ?’””—‘‘Is thy knowl- 
edge and ability of no value unless another 
know that thou possessest that knowledge and 
ability?’ But is it true, dear church organist, 
that even in the most benighted and backward 
community there is no one who “knows of the 
knowledge and ability thou possessest’’? 
frankly, hadn’t you better retrace your steps 
and view this whole matter from another an- 
gle? Haven’t you left out of your reckoning 
the Author of all beauty? Haven’t you over- 
looked Him in Whom the highest and noblest 
there is in art has its origin and consumma- 
tion’ Is He not the Author of your artistic 
gifts also? Does He not know of your art 
and ability no matter where you perform? Can 
you find no inspiration in playing for Him, 
for His honor and glory, and for His appre- 
ciation and reward? Should fame and the 
plaudits of men mean more to you? Think 
this over. 


And henceforth, when you look down from 
your organ loft upon the people who are come 
to make themselves part of the greatest of all 
offerings to the Most High, will you not join 
them in their oblation? Will you not, before 
you begin to play and on your knees, devote 
and consecrate to the Lord your talents, your 
knowledge, and all the art that it is in your 
power to put into your organ-playing? Then, 
like David of old, when he looked out upon 
the multitudes that had come with their gold 
and silver and other precious contributions to 
swell his own princely offering for the build- 
ing of the new temple, you will—will you not? 
—rejoice in the Lord and say: “I know, my 
God, that Thou probest hearts and lovest sim- 
plicity, wherefore I also in the simplicity of 
my heart have joyfully offered all these things: 
and I have seen with great joy Thy people, 
which are here present, offer Thee their offer- 
ings.” 

ALBERT LOHMANN, 


Welches Lied der Mutter Gottes am 
liebsten ist. 


Zu Anfang des 13. Jahrhunderts hatte der 
hl. Franciscus seinen Orden gestiftet und aller- 
orten hat er sich gleich zahlreiche Gefahrten 
erworben. Auch zu Alanguer in Spanien ist 
schon damals ein Kloster entstanden. Da war 
nun ein Guardian, ein Mann von echter From- 
migkeit und Gottesfurcht, der vor allem. eine 
zarte, innige Andacht zur seligsten Jungfrau 
Maria hatte. Es war sein Gliick und seine 
Freude, Maria zu preisen und die angenehmste 
Andacht war fiir ihn immer: die kirchlichen 
Loblieder zu Ehren der Mutter Gottes zu beten 
und zu singen. In seiner kindlich frommen 
Einfalt hatte er auch ein heftiges Verlangen, 
zu erfahren, welches Lied der Mutter Gottes 
am liebsten sei, dieses hatte er ja gar so gerne 
Tag und Nacht auf seinen Lippen gehabt. 

Da war nun zu derselben Zeit auch ein gar 
heiligmassiger Novize im Kloster, der junge 
Bruder Engelbert. Der war ein Muster jeder 
klosterlichen Tugend, besonders des Gehor- 
sams ; auch hat er von Jugend auf Maria recht 
kindlich treu verehrt. Wie nun wieder einmal 
der Pater Guardian so fleissig betete, dass er 
das Lieblingslied Maria kennen lerne, da trat 
wie vom Schutzengel geftthrt der Bruder 
Engelbert in seine Zelle ein. Dem befahl nun 
der Pater Guardian in Kraft des hl. Gehor- 
sams: “Geh in die Kirche und frage die hei- 
ligste Jungfrau, welches Lied ihr denn am lieb- 
sten sei!” Bruder Engelbert gieng sogleich 
hinab zur Kirche, warf sich vor das Bild der 
Mutter Gottes hin und betete so lange, bis er 
wunderbar verztickt ward. Und siehe, das Bild 
belebte sich auf einmal und die Mutter Gottes 
trat wie lebendig vor ihn. Da rief Engelbert 
verwundert aus: “O Frau, wirst Du Deinem 
armseligen Diener Antwort geben?” Und sie 
sprach mit einer wunderbaren Sanftmuth: 
“Rede nur, mein Sohn, die Mutter hort dich 
an.” Ganz gliicklich fuhr nun Engelbert fort: 
“Tch werde also erfahren, was ich dem Pater 
Guardian antworten soll?” Da sprach Maria 
mit freundlichem Lacheln: “Sage dem Pater 
Guardian, dass mir der von meinem Diener 
Venantius Fortunatus verfasste Hymnus am 
besten. gefallt.” Und sofort stimmte ein un- 
sichtbarer Chor den heiligen Lobgesang an: 
“O gloriosa virginum....” ; Bruder Engelbert 
war ausser sich vor Freude, er glaubte nicht 
mehr auf der Erde hier zu weilen. Dann sprach 
er aber zu Maria: “Wie ‘werden sie doch mei- 
nen Worten Glauben schenken?” Maria gab 
zur Antwort: “Sei nur unbesorgt und sage 
dem Pater. Guardian, er soll mit seiner ganzen 
Klostergemeinde hieher kommen; zur Bestati- 
gung meiner Worte wird er meinen gottlichen 
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Sohn, der bisher auf meinem linken Arme ruhte, 
auf meinem rechten Arme sehen.” Und sie 
hob noch vor den Augen ihres frommen Die- 
ners das gottliche Kind auf den rechten Arm 
hiniiber, dann verschwand die himmlische Er- 
scheinung. Schnell kam die geistliche Ge- 
meinde vor dem Bild zusammen, und voll hei- 
liger Freude stimmten alle wie aus Einem 
Mund und Einem Herzen den herrlichen Lob- 
gesang an: “O gloriosa Virginum.” 
1.O KO6nigin, wer ist Dir gleich? 

Dein Schemel ist das Sternenreich, 

Den Schépfer aller Welten gross 

Hast Du genahrt im Mutterschoss. 


. Was Eva uns verlor in Siind’, 

Gibst Du zurtick in Deinem Kind; 
Du ziehst des Himmels Riegel fort, 
Dein Kind ist Gott, das ew’ge Wort. 


. Du bist das Thor zum hochsten Herrn, 
Der Saal des Licht’s, der neue Stern, 
Preiset, V6lker, die K6nigin, 

Preiset, ihr V6lker, die himmlische 
sohnerin ! 


Ves- 


. Lob sei Dir, Herr Jesu Christ, 
Der seiner Mutter Schopfer ist ; 
Gelobt mit ihm in Ewigkeit, 
Die Konigin der Christenheit. Amen. 
(P. Nach einer frommen Legende. ) 


Zum Choralvortrag. 


Folgendes Gedicht bringt der “Pastor bo- 
nus’ aus einem geschriebenen Brevier des 18. 
Jahrhunderts. Mégen unsere Sanger die darin 
enthaltenen Regeln beherzigen ; 


“Psallite devote divinae cantica laudis, 
Psallite distincte, servantes psallite pausas, 
Detruncate nihil, nec psallite praecipitanter, 
Psallite, sed graviter, concorditer ac pera- 
manter. 
Inter psallendum caveatur gloria inanis, 
Colloquium vanum, risus, distractio quaevis ; 
Versus posterior nunquam prius incipiatur, 
Quam prius anterior perfecto fine fruatur. 
Sic psallamus Deo nostro parenti et superis 
eius, 

“Liebe zu Gott erschalle in eurem Liede, o 
Sanger, 

Deutlich und 
Sange die Pausen, 

Kiirzet nichts in der Hast; seid nicht beim 
Singen zu eilig, 

Gemessen ert6n’ euer Lied, in Eintracht, in 
heiliger Liebe, 

Fort mit eitlem Ruhm beim Sange der heiligen 
Tone, 

Geschwatz, Zerstreuung und Lachen—sie seien 
nicht Freunde der Sanger, 


bestimmt, beachtet beim 


sei’s 
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Haltet auch inne am Ende des Verses in heili- 
ger Ruhe, 

Dann erst beginne der nachste der Verse zum 
Lobe des Schopfers, 

So erschall’ euer Lied zur Freude fiir Gott und 
die Menschen.” 


Lungenstaerkung durch Gesang. 


Es ist zur Geniige bekannt, welche Bedeu- 
tung die Lunge fiir das Leben und die Gesund- 
heit des Menschen hat und es ist daher gewiss 
sehr wichtig, zur Erhaltung und Starkung die- 
ses edlen Organes alle zu Gebote stehenden 
Mittel zu gebrauchen. 

Im Archiv fiir “Laryngologie und Rhino- 
logie” ver6ffentlichte unlangst der Stabsarzt 
Dr. Barth (Késlin) verschiedene Beobach- 
tungen iiber den rein gesundheitlichen Wert des 
Singens, insbesondere iiber dessen gunstige 
Einwirkung auf die Lungen durch die ausser- 
ordentliche Erhéhung der Athmungskraft. Der 
Sanger braucht namlich einen viel grosseren 
Luftvorrath als jemand, der in gewohnlicher 
Redeweise spricht, und er ist damit genotigt, 
in seiner Athmung eine bedeutend grossere 
Luftmenge aufzunehmen. Durch die bestan- 
dige Uebung und die regelmassige Schulung 
wird nun beim Singen wirklich diese Fassungs- 
kraft der Lungen sehr bedeutend vermehrt. 
Fiir gewohnlich sollen wir beilaufig 3222 Ccm. 
Luft im Durchschnitt einathmen; die Lungen 
der Berufsssanger aber fassen bedeutend mehr 
Luft. Die meisten Sangerinnen vermogen 
4000, Sanger sogar 5000 Cem. Luit mit einem 
Athemzuge ausstrOmen zu lassen ; auch bei der 
starksten Ausathmung bleibt doch noch immer 
ein Luftrest zurtick, und so ist also die hdchste 
Leistungsfahigkeit der Sangerlungen noch 
grosser, als wie es die oben angegebenen Zah- 
len ausweisen. Der Tenorist Dr. Gunz war im 
Stande, ein ganzes Lied aus Schumann’s “Dich- 
terliebe” (“die Rose, die Lilie’) in Einem 
Athem zu singen. Das Singen tragt also er- 
fahrungsgemass sehr viel bei zur Kraftigung 
der Lungen. 


Corrigenda. 


In der letzten Musikbeilage bitte Folgendes 
zu corrigiren: 

Seite 55, im ersten Takt, soll die erste Note 
im Alt cis sein; 

Seite 56, im zweiten Takt der ersten und in 
dem dritten Takt der fiinften Linie soll die 
erste Note der Gesangstimme eine punktirte 
Achtel (statt Viertelnote), die folgende Note 
eine Sechszehntelnote, die beiden folgenden 
Noten sollen Viertelnoten statt Achtelnoten 
sein; dasselbe auf Seite 57, im zweiten Takte. 





